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VII. 

THREE IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Finlay's History of Greece. 
II. Pattison's Renaissance of Art in France. 
III. Cox's Aryan Mythology. 



It is noteworthy that the most fruitful work performed by Eng- 
lish hands during the present century in the field of classical re- 
search must be credited to non-university men. It is well known 
that Grote owed his preparation for the study of the Hellenic world 
exclusively to private tuition, followed, of course, by a prolonged 
and patient course of self -education. George Finlay * undertook to 
do for the greater Hellas, whose influence was rather expanded 
than curtailed by the loss of political liberty, and whose vitality is 
the most surprising phenomenon in the history of nations, what 
Grote had done for the intense but circumscribed energies of the 
autonomous Hellenes. When we consider the breadth of his can- 
vas and the multitudinous branches into which his theme divides 
itself, we should expect the want of a regular scholastic training to 
be even more keenly felt and conspicuously disclosed. Indeed, the 
most rigorous academic discipline, and the ripest eclectic acqui- 
sitions, would seem indispensable to one who should aim to set 
forth the record of a dispersed race and a widely-spoken idiom, 
from the final conquest by Rome, b. c. 146, to contemporary times. 
As regards, however, all those methods and appliances which form, 
so to speak, the stock in trade of scholastic institutions, Finlay was 
even more distinctively than was Grote a self-made scholar. His 
knowledge of classic Greek, and of the transformations which the 
national language and character underwent in diverse localities, 
and under the multiform conditions evolved in the lapse of twenty 

* A History of Greece. By George Pinlay. Revised by H. F. Tozer. Seven 
vols. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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centuries, seems to have been wholly the result of individual ex- 
ertion. Now, what is the verdict of competent judges upon the 
work accomplished under these circumstances? By the general 
consent of scholars, Finlay deserves to rank by the side of Cur- 
tius and Grote, among the authentic and skilled interpreters of 
Greek thought, Greek institutions, and Greek influence, to the 
popular ear of this age, and of posterity. Professor Hopf has said 
of his achievement, that Finlay's writings are distinguished, not 
only by a vigorous style, but by the insight of a statesman and the 
spirit of a philosopher. And President Felton affirmed, in a letter 
to the author, " Your works form a part of the literature of the 
world, and your name will always be one of the highest authorities 
on the subjects upon which you have written." 

It is trite enough to say that Greek art, Greek philosophy, Greek 
ethics, and, if we look to the logical and mathematical instruments 
of exact inquiry, we might add Greek science, constitute the abid- 
ing structure out of whose materials our present civilization has 
been fashioned. But how seldom his school or college studies 
have assisted the general reader to trace the agencies and processes 
through which this unrivaled stability and far-reaching fecundity 
have been assured ! Why is it that the capitalized accumulations 
of Greek thought and energy have remained intact, while the intel- 
lectual gains of other remarkable communities were scattered or sub- 
merged by political revolution, their procreative power extinguished, 
and their stores quite shut off from the assimilation of mankind ? 
Why, in a word, should the stones of Athens be so eloquent, while 
the mounds of Chaldea are empty, and the pyramids of the Nile-land 
silent ? An answer to that question postulates such a measure of 
acquaintance with the political organizations of the Macedonian 
Roman, and Byzantine Empires — and especially such an intimate 
knowledge of the municipal institutions and local franchises toler- 
ated in the Eastern world, through which the Greek type was pre- 
served — as, it is safe to say, can be found by English readers only 
in Finlay's pages. It is true that Gibbon has executed, with his 
usual industry and accuracy, that part of his great work which 
covers the Byzantine period. But the same events are necessarily 
scanned by the historian of the Roman Empire, and of the Greek peo- 
ple, under very different aspects. In the one case, the eye was fixed 
on the splendid outward shell, on that imperial fabric whose mutila- 
tion and collapse invited a broad survey of all the commonwealths of 
Europe in their inception and growth. In the other case, attention 
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is diverted from the disintegration of the central power, to the evi- 
dences of ethnic vitality in the local liberties, civic immunities, the 
partially autonomous commercial, intellectual, and religious striv- 
ings of a particular race. It is impossible for the student of the 
Hellenic and Hellenized communities under foreign domination to 
accept Gibbon's depreciatory view of Byzantine annals. For that 
reason we should expect him to seek more, to omit less, and to ac- 
centuate more justly ; in a word, to set forth the pertinent and 
pregnant data in ampler volume and more correct proportion. 

The forces which were to root the civic institutions, and diffuse 
the intellectual nisus of the Greeks throughout the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean world, had been in operation a century and a 
half, and had acquired uncontrollable momentum at the epoch of 
the Roman annexation. The processes by which the Asiatic masses 
came to be leavened with the Hellenic spirit were unquestionably 
conceived and organized by Alexander, to whose administrative 
genius Finlay, almost alone of historians, renders complete justice. 
Our author deems the son of Philip the noblest model of a con- 
queror, and points out that, while poets and sciolists have termed 
him a madman, the unlettered from Alexandria to Candahar to this 
day recognize his merits. The moral energy of the Greek national 
character had not escaped the observation of the pupil of Aristotle, 
and he resolved to make this quality available for the preservation 
of his empire by introducing elsewhere those free municipal insti- 
tutions and that administrative responsibility which gave sound- 
ness and vigor to the Hellenic nature. His death left his scheme 
incomplete, but his successors found it impracticable to arrest the 
tendency imprinted on the workings of local government by the 
systematic arrangements which he had framed. Even the native 
kingdoms, which afterward arose in Bithynia and Parthia, found 
themselves constrained, by the pressure of custom, to protect the 
peculiar civic constitutions of the Greek colonies in their dominions, 
however repugnant these might be to the views of an Asiatic des- 
pot. The influence of Alexander's far-sighted policy proved com- 
petent to withstand still more formidable assaults, and tempered the 
Roman centralization by its tenacious hold upon society. Nor was it 
effaced in the countries of the Levant, until Mohammedan invasions 
imposed a new and irreconcilable order of things. We strike, in- 
deed, the key-note of Finlay's work in this capital distinction, viz., 
that, whereas in the West the provincials were treated as inferior 
beings, and the framework of their national institutions was shat- 
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tered, no persistent and successful attempt was made to apply the 
same leveling and devitalizing system east of the Adriatic. There, 
even the rural populations were suffered to retain some control over 
their local affairs, while in cities and towns the functions of mu- 
nicipal administration and of police were, to a large extent, relieved 
from exterior interference. 

The present edition of Finlay's history is substantially a new 
work, the alterations made by the author being so considerable that 
few pages in the seven volumes remain in their original condition. 
Not only has much care been given to the improvement of the dic- 
tion, but a large amount of entirely new matter has been inserted. 
Especially is this the case with the last volume, which brings down 
the narrative from the war of independence and the foundation of 
the modern Greek kingdom to the year 1864. The materials col- 
lected in this part of the work, through prolonged personal observa- 
tion, compose a unique magazine of contemporary history. They 
are simply indispensable to the student of Greek and Ottoman pol- 
itics. With the aid of Finlay's concluding chapters, it is easy to 
unravel, not only the geographical distribution, but the ethnic en- 
tanglements of those communities whose dissensions propound the 
Eastern question. To the last page, moreover, the author enforces 
his main thesis, demonstrating in the face of much disillusion and 
disappointment that neither Prank princes nor Turkish sultans, any 
more than Roman Caesars and Byzantine emperors have been able 
to interrupt the continued transmission of a precious political inheri- 
tance by each generation of the Greek race to its successors. 

ii. 

English readers are indebted to Mr. Symonds for an exhaustive 
and effective portrayal of the great awakening of the artistic senti- 
ment and faculty in the Italian Peninsula. It remained to study, 
with corresponding breadth of view and delicate insight, the splen- 
did offshoot of that movement in the France of Francois Premier ; 
and Mrs. Mark Pattison* has shown herself qualified to execute 
the exacting task. Whether we look to the measure of technical 
knowledge evinced in the exposition of the new impulse imparted 
to the several arts and industries, or to the comprehensive grasp 
upon the intellectual and moral forces, which, in the space of a 

* The Renaissance of Art in France. By Mrs. Mark Pattison. Two vols. Lon- 
don : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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generation, transformed the spirit of society and refashioned the 
aims of life, we can not withhold our admiration from the acquire- 
ments and ability attested in this performance. The author had 
the sagacity to discern a field of research, not indeed untraversed, 
but at all events unoccupied, and she has pushed her inquiries so 
far and so successfully as to secure a species of private property 
in the theme. If she can not claim title by discovery, she has at 
least established an improver's lien. 

This book has nothing in common with the conventional idea of 
a so-called popular essay on aesthetic topics, unless it be the grace 
of its diction and the simplicity of its method. It is not a piece 
of artful but empty word-mongery, devised to hit the taste of 
amateur and dilettante, but a repository of careful observation and 
patient thought, deserving the attention of the veritable artist. 
The substantial fruit, indeed, of Mrs. Pattison's labors is well cal- 
culated to surprise, when we measure the scope of her undertaking, 
viz., a deliberate survey of those multifarious activities whose fecund 
changes of direction and rich accessions of dynamic elements are 
collectively designated under the name of the Renaissance. A 
naked list of the arts and artistic industries which come within her 
ken, and whose brilliant progress under the stimulus of the new 
time it is her business to chronicle, will convey some idea of the 
special acquisitions called for, and of the particular subjects which 
the reader will find treated in these volumes. The development of 
architecture, for example, is traced from the gradual subsidence of 
Gothic energy, and eclipse of Gothic types, toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, up to the ripe effulgence of the Greek, or rather 
Greek-like, revival under Philibert de l'Orme and Lescot. So, too, 
under the master-names of Goujon and Pilon, we find discussed and 
discriminated the two main stages of advance in the history of 
French sculpture during the Renaissance era. With Fouquet and 
the Clouets are associated the corresponding steps in the progress 
of French painting under the same general stimulus. A chapter, 
also, is devoted to painting on glass, the field of art in which Jean 
Cousin is so eminently distinguished. Other chapters record the 
success of Frenchmen at the same epoch in engraving on metal and 
on wood, while the enamelers of Limoges, including the Penicauds 
and Leonard Limosin, are the objects of discriminative study. 
Finally, the subject of French pottery, which just now happens to 
command an interest rather fervent than critical, is examined with 
the taste and knowledge of an expert, the faience of Henri IL and 
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the work of Bernard Palissy especially calling forth suggestive and 
interesting remarks. 

As we have said, Mrs. Pattison is no less happy in a synthetic 
interpretation of the whole movement than in an analysis of its 
multiform phases. She reminds us that great changes of style are 
always harhingered by some preceding change in the conditions of 
human society. Where the amateur and the craftsman saw only a 
renovation of art, the thinker and the statesman beheld an outburst 
of life. The revolt against the repressive rule in the moral and in- 
tellectual world, which had been gathering strength for fifteen cen- 
turies, preceded the humanistic movement, and the effect of the 
latter was rather to bridle the excesses of the reaction — to maintain 
an aesthetic direction of the novel, irrepressible strivings. The 
Renaissance, in proclaiming honor to every manifestation of human 
faculty, gave each a claim to be considered worthy of culture. 
Change in views and habits of life meant change in structural 
forms, and this in turn meant change of style and ornament. On 
all sides palaces and gardens sprang up, while every art which could 
minister to house-luxury was abruptly stimulated. " Men and 
women," says the author, in a sentence which we cite from her in- 
troductory survey, "princes, prelates, nobles, all were building, 
fashioning anew their habitations, fitting them for every purpose of 
manifold life, of happy, splendid, vigorous existence ; out of doors, 
the damask roses and violets of the poets blossomed beneath trellis- 
work of ivy, and clustered at the feet of marble statues ; shady re- 
cesses stored the waters of refreshing fountains ; and within was 
every precious decoration which could charm the eye." What was 
the agency which brought about the abortion of these vernal ener- 
gies ? Certainly the Renaissance collapsed long before the century 
had run its course. It is common to say that the wars of religion 
destroyed the security and leisure needful for its perfect develop- 
ment. But Mrs. Pattison points out that this explanation is inade- 
quate, seeing that we find the most distinguished men in France, 
even in the world of arts and letters, not in the ranks of the League, 
which triumphed, but on the side of the Reform, which miscarried. 
She would rather attribute the collapse of the Renaissance and the 
victories of the Catholic party to some common cause. 

in. 
Now and then Max Mtlller has found time to interpret, with 
his happy faculty of illustration, some of the esoteric conclusions 
vol. cxxix. — no. 274. 20 
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reached by the students of comparative mythology. It is now in- 
deed, some thirteen years since his first essay on this topic prompted 
not only professional scholars, but Englishmen of culture gener- 
ally, to watch with eager interest the progress of inquiry in this 
new field of research. It is true, however, that in this, as in the 
cognate science of philology, the most patient, systematic, and fruit- 
ful work has been done by German investigators, and that English- 
men, for the most part, have been content to scrutinize and verify 
results, or to discharge the useful function of distribution. That 
they have done something to promote the popular recognition of 
the truths established by comparative mythology is attested by 
the great improvement in the etymological principles laid down 
by Liddell and Scott, in the latest edition of their Greek lexicon. 
Much, however, remains to do before the methods and fundamental 
premises of comparative mythology can be regarded as naturalized 
in our schools and universities, while the processes by which the 
conclusions of science are filtered into the public mind through lit- 
erature haye, in this case, scarcely begun. For that reason, we 
receive Sir George Cox's * comprehensive and luminous exposition 
of the subject with peculiar satisfaction. His undertaking is con- 
ceived on a scale large enough to include all the data which may be 
taken as established by the consent of competent scholars, and to 
make familiar all those lines of discovery which have proved most 
fertile in reasonable or ingenious hypothesis. He sets forth in de- 
tail the remarkable analogies in the myths, heroic legends, and folk- 
lore of the widely dispersed offshoots from the Aryan stock ; dis- 
criminates and expounds their multiform accretions and transfor- 
mations, and in the last analysis traces them back to the seed-con- 
ceptions and germ-stories current among the parent race before the 
successive migrations from the table-land of Iran. The author's 
aim is confined within the modest limits of dissemination or inter- 
pretation, and to that end he is careful to give his theme a liter- 
ary rather than a scientific treatment. Those who know his outline 
of a history of Greece need not be told that he is master of a clear 
and animated diction, and thoroughly understands the methods of 
winning and holding the attention. His book, indeed, is so en- 
gaging that it might easily be mistaken by the young for a store- 
house of fairy-tales, and it is proper, therefore, to remark that, 

* The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox. Two 
vols. C. Eegan Paul & Co. 
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while Sir George Cox does not put forth the claims of a discoverer 
(except in a single instance), he displays an edifying -willingness to 
test the accuracy of others' statements. We may add that, in his 
task of establishing the physical origin of Aryan myths, he is sup- 
ported, as regards the majority of his important assertions, by the 
authority of such writers as Grimm, Breal, Kuhn, Preller, and Wel- 
cker, as well as Max Muller, Cornewall Lewis, Grote, and Thirlwall. 
We can not better indicate the scope of the interesting ques- 
tions discussed in these volumes, than by glancing at the one fact 
which Sir George Cox claims to have discovered, and which, at all 
events, he has gone far toward demonstrating. Undoubtedly the 
great expounders of the new science had already dwelt with much 
fullness of detail on the wonderful parallelisms in the myths of the 
Aryan world. But our author goes further in this direction, and 
adduces strong and cumulative proofs of a somewhat paradoxical 
assertion. He affirms that even the epic poems of the Aryan na- 
tions — the Iliad and Odyssey, the Volsung tale, the Nibelungen- 
lied, the Romance of Roland, the Story of King Arthur — have no 
historical framework of fact, but are simply different versions of 
one and the same traditional legend ; and that this legend, more- 
over, had its origin in the phenomena of the natural world, and 
especially in the course of the day and the year. It is impos- 
sible not to be impressed by the amount of evidence brought for- 
ward on behalf of an hypothesis whose momentous bearings will 
be readily perceived. We are disposed to concede that the my- 
thology of the Vedic and Homeric poets is shown by the author to 
contain the germs, and, in most instances, more than the germs of 
almost all the Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Celtic lays. This com- 
mon stock of materials, whose existence supplements the evidence 
of language for the ultimate affinity of all the Aryan nations, has, 
of course, been molded into an infinite variety of shapes by Greek 
rhapsodist, Persian tale- weaver, Welsh bard, German Meistersinger, 
French trouvere, and Norse Saga-man. It is true, moreover, that at 
least the later forms of the primeval legend contain some incidents 
which may be either truly told or else travestied from real history, 
nor is there room to doubt that the coloring thrown over them is in 
part reflected from the manners of the age. But, according to the 
author's theory, the groundwork and structure of the story are 
purely mythical. He finds in the Vedic hymns the common pro- 
totype of all these varied legends, and detects in it convincing marks 
of a physical origin. We are shown how the story of Achilleus, 
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as regards all of its main outlines and incidents, reappears in the Saga 
of the Volsungs, and in the Nibelungenlied ; in the epical cycles of 
Arthur and Charlemagne ; in the lay of Beowolf and the Shahnameh 
of Firdusi. Indeed, on the hypothesis of a posture of thought at- 
tributing conscious life to all physical objects — and such seems to 
be the attitude of the Vedic hymns — we must acknowledge that the 
growth of a vast number of cognate legends would be inevitable. 
Nor is there anything bewildering in the suggestion that phrases 
which denoted at first the death of the dawn, or her desertion of the 
sun as he rose in the heavens, or the stealing away of the evening 
light by the powers of darkness, might give birth to the legends of 
Helen and Guenevere, of Brynhild and Gtfdrun, of Paris and of 
Launcelot, of Achilleus and Sigurd. Sir George Cox points out 
that his theory involves, after all, no more than this, viz., that cer- 
tain races of mankind, or certain tribes, of the same race, were segre- 
gated from each other while their language still invested all sensible 
things with a personal life ; and that, when the meaning of the old 
words was either wholly or in part forgotten, the phenomena of 
the earth and the heavens reappeared in the guise of quasi-histori- 
cal incidents, and the Pani or Night which sought to lure Sarama 
the Dawn into his dismal cave became to Hellenic rhapsodist the 
Paris who beguiled Helen to Troy, and to British minstrel the 
Launcelot who corrupted the faith of the wife of Arthur. We 
need not say that this hypothesis is likely to prove particularly re- 
pugnant to Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Schliemann ; nevertheless, it un- 
doubtedly derives very strong support from the facts registered by 
comparative mythologists. 

Mayo W. Hazeltine. 



